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men are poor observers, because they are cheated into a delusion of in- 
timacy with the things so long and so immediately about them ; but 
surely we may hope for something like seeing from fresh eyes, and 
those too a poet's, when they open suddenly on a marvel so utterly 
alien to their daily vision and so perdurably novel as Venice. Nor 
does Mr. Howells disappoint our expectation. We have here some- 
thing like a full-length portrait of the Lady of the Lagoons. 

We have been struck in this volume, as elsewhere in writings of the 
same author, with the charm of tone that pervades it. It is so constant 
as to bear witness, not only to a real gift, but to the thoughtful cultiva- 
tion of it. Here and there Mr. Howells yields to the temptation of 
execution, to which persons specially felicitous in language are liable, 
and pushes his experiments of expression to the verge of being unidio- 
matic, in his desire to squeeze the last drop of significance from words ; 
but this is seldom, and generally we receive that unconscious pleasure 
in reading him which comes of naturalness, the last and highest triumph 
of good writing. Mr. Howells, of all men, does not need to be told 
that, as wine of the highest flavor and most delicate bouquet is made 
from juice pressed out by the unaided weight of the grapes, so in ex- 
pression we are in danger of getting something like acridness if we 
crush in with the first sprightly runnings the skins and kernels of 
words in our vain hope to win more than we ought of their color and 
meaning. But, as we have said, this is rather a temptation to which 
he now and then shows himself liable, than a fault for which he can 
often be blamed. If a mind open to all poetic impressions, a sensi- 
bility too sincere ever to fall into maudlin sentimentality, a style flex- 
ible and sweet without weakness, and a humor which, like the bed of 
a stream, is the support of deep feeling, and shows waveringly through 
it in spots of full sunshine, — if such qualities can make a truly de- 
lightful book, then Mr. Howells has made one in the volume before us. 
And we give him warning that much will be expected of one who at 
his years has already shown himself capable of so much. 



17. Manomin : a Rhythmical Romance of Minnesota, the Great Re- 
bellion, and the Minnesota Massacres. By Myron Colonet. St. 
Louis : Published by the Author. 1866. 16mo. pp. xv., 297. 

This book is a genuine product of America. In spirit and in form it 
is an honest growth of our soil. The motive and treatment of the story 
told, the faith and humanity manifested in it, and its natural poetry, are 
not less characteristic of our special civilization than the frequent cru- 
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dity of thought and expression, and the deficiency of poetic art and high 
culture. There are passages in the poem of more than "Wordsworthian 
simplicity, — of a realism that can hardly be surpassed, and which, in 
the representation of the incidents and situations of common life, has 
the charm of nature and the vigor of truth. There are single lines of 
Chaucerian freshness and naivete. The book is redolent of the woods 
and the prairies ; it belongs to the West. The character of the author 
and of his poem will be best understood by reading his Preface. 

" This book," he says, " has been written under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, occupying the spare hours of some six months, for while engaged 
upon it I have fulfilled the duties of Commercial Editor of the 'Evening 
News ' of this city. It has been written without a library or even a private 
room in which to withdraw myself. I have had no lexicons, encyclopaedias, 
rhyming dictionaries, or books of reference to assist me. Harpers' Magazine 
and the newspapers have been my only helps. 

" I have sought no publishers, as I was almost entirely unknown as a writer, 
and felt there would be no probability of my getting one. I have grown up 
in the West, am thoroughly inoculated with its rude, energetic life, and its 
progressive, individualizing ideas. Of course my writings must be a true 
manifestation of myself. I glory in the spirit of American ideas, and de- 
mand for myself and claim for all others that true and perfect equality, both 
in religion and politics, that is every human being's right on earth. 

" Faith in the upward progress of the human race, in spite of creeds and 
bigotries, is the corner-stone of my religion, and especial faith in the people 
of the United States of America is my glory and pride. 

" So my book is radical upon all subjects, casting off all the old that seems 
to have worn out and served its purpose, and taking up and advocating all 
the new that seems good and true. 

" I do not expect it is a great poem, I do not expect it will find favor with 
the rich, highly cultured minds of the East. I have chosen my characters 
from the common walks of life, and my story is largely a recitation of life's 
common events. My hero is intended as a fair type of what free institutions 
develop, — a hard-working, intelligent, high-minded boy, a dutiful son, a true 
patriot springing at once to the call of his country, a free-thinker, trusting 
his own God-given judgment to decide all questions for him, a brave, upright, 
and fearless private soldier, an unostentatious officer, and a faithful lover. 

" To the best of my ability I have endeavored to embellish my narration 
with poetical ornament ; and if I have failed, then fail it must be, as I do not 
know that I can ever produce anything better. At the same time I have 
avoided obscureness of expression, desiring to have every sentence and fig- 
ure of speech clearly understood. 

'• I have committed no intentional plagiarism ; and if there is anything in 
my book very similar to what some one else has written before me, I do not 
know it now. 

" Hoping that my sincerity, at least, will not be doubted, I commit this my 
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first and undoubtedly my last literary venture to the great ocean of the 
American Mind." 

This is manly writing. The strong expression of such principles as 
these arouses interest in the writer ; and the interest thus awakened is 
quickened into sympathy by the pages which serve as an introduction 
to the poem, and which we quote, not merely on account of their gen- 
uine literary merit, but also in the hope of promoting the object for the 
sake of which this book has been printed. 

"In the year 1858, myself and wife emigrated from the city of Chicago, 
Illinois, to Douglas County, Minnesota, and settled upon the lovely shores of 
Lake Ida 

" At the time myself and wife moved into Douglas County there was no 
beaten road over the prairie farther than the little paper town of Kandotta, 
near Fairy Lake. One log-cabin, and a very indifferent one at that, had 
been erected upon this site, a liberty-pole put up, a pole stable built, and the 
1 town ' had an existence and a name. We "purchased ox-teams in St. 
Cloud, loaded our household goods and provisions into the wagons, and the 
journey was commenced. It was in May, and there were no bridges across 
the streams. The Sauk River had to be crossed four times in the journey ; 
and as it was very high, we were obliged to unload each time, and, after fer- 
rying our goods over in a small skiff, take the wagon to pieces and ferry it 
over in the same manner. 

" On our journey, at every cabin we stopped at, we heard of a Mr. Dar- 
ling and his family with their teams and goods just ahead of us, bound for 
the same part of the State, and we hurried on, expecting every night to 
overtake them ; but the energy and experience of the hardy frontiersman 
widened the distance between us every day, and when we arrived at Alex- 
andria we found that he had been there some three or four days, and had 
immediately proceeded to his ' claim ' upon Lake Darling, about one mile 
beyond the town, in the direction of Lake Ida. 

" Notwithstanding the lateness of the season, Mr. Darling broke up and 
fenced about twelve acres of land, and raised a large crop of 'sod corn,' po- 
tatoes, buckwheat, and ruta-bagas. He also built himself a good, warm 
house, and a stable for his stock, and in farm enterprise took and kept the 
lead in all that section. He was a most indefatigable hunter and trapper at 
the season of the year when such business could be made to pay, and with 
old ' Biting Betty ' could shoot a loon's eye out forty rods distant, every fire. 
' Biting Betty ' was made to order for him in Wisconsin ; she carried a half- 
ounce ball, and weighed sixteen pounds, which every sportsman ought to 
know is an immense weight for a rifle. 

" Mr. Andreas M. Darling was born of poor parents on a rugged farm in 
the northern part of the State of New York, and his- father, like himself, 
appears to have been a kind of a ' rolling stone,' always keeping ahead of 
'civilization.' In an early day they moved to Western New York, and 
thence to Ohio, and there young Andreas took the contract of cutting down 
the forest on the present site of Cleveland, Ohio. When settlers began to 
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be too numerous, he moved into Michigan, where he married; thence into 
Wisconsin, and from there into Minnesota. 

" He was a large, well proportioned man, standing six feet four inches in 
his stockings, powerful, kind-hearted, and true. No man was readier at a 
' raising,' ' chopping,' ' logging,' or ' ploughing ' than he. He was invariably 
chosen as ' boss ' of the occasion, no matter what it might be. He was al- 
ways on hand at the frequent ' dances ' with which the settlers, for miles 
around, sought to make merry the long winters of that distant, hyperborean 
region, and his ' team ' always contained the jolliest load of young folks in 
the settlement. 

" When the Sioux massacres commenced I was fortunately away from 
home. My wife had gone to Chicago to visit her parents, and I was trav- 
elling through Indiana purchasing sheep. My house and its contents were 
burned, and several of the neighbors, living higher up the road, were killed. 

" The settlers about Alexandria organized themselves into a company, 
and, electing Mr. Barling captain, hastily left their homes for St. Cloud, one 
hundred miles below. The "Indians followed and surrounded them nearly 
every night, but did not dare to attack, and finally the whole party reached 
St. Cloud in safety. 

" The crops had all been left standing in the fields, and the cattle, hogs, 
and sheep were roaming at large. Assurance was given to Mr. Darling by 
Governor Ramsey that a company of soldiers should be stationed perma- 
nently at Alexandria very soon, and therefore, as soon as he could find safe 
quarters for his family, he with a neighbor of his, Mr. Barnes, went fear- 
lessly back to their homes, and commenced saving their crops, and as soon as 
the soldiers came up they moved their families back again. 

" I never returned, but, moving to /St. Louis, commenced trading through 
Southwest Missouri and Arkansas, and finally, in connection with another 
gentleman of St. Louis, purchased the Hamilton Lennox plantation of a 
thousand acres, near Rolla, and christened it ' Union Farm.' It was so near 
Rolla, which was strongly garrisoned, that I never entertained the slightest 
apprehension of trouble from bushwhackers, and with my wife and father-in- 
law and family did not hesitate to move upon the place at once. 

" I had kept up a pretty regular correspondence with Mr. Darling, and, 
believing him to be in a good deal of danger on his claim, a mile from the 
stockade, I advised him to come down to Missouri and take charge of my 
property as overseer. As there was a drouth prevailing in Minnesota at the 
time, and his family felt lonesome and discouraged, he consented, and, selling 
out his teams, utensils, &c, came on. 

" T had leased the property to my father-in-law, Mr. Chauncey Tuttle, for 
a term of years, and he, ratifying my arrangement with Mr. Darling, gave 
him full charge of the farm. All went along peaceably and well, until the 
month of September, 1864. Myself and Mr. Tuttle had come up to St. 
Louis on business, and while here received the following telegram, which fell 
upon us like a flash of lightning : — 

"To Myron Coloney: 
" We were bushwhacked last night, and Mr. Darling was killed. 

"Mrs. J. A. Colonbt. 
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" Alas ! it was too true ! The dear, kind-hearted, brave old man was shot 
down while gallantly defending the entrance of my parlor. The murderers 
were ' Dick Kitchen's ' band of guerillas, to whom, it is alleged, the ' Wright 
boys,' lately shot by Colonel Babcocke's men, belonged. The immediate 
instigators of the murder were two sons of the former owner of the place, 
Tom and Bill Lennox. They have yet to answer to the law for this most 
foul and hellish deed. 

" The military authorities at Rolla sent over an escort and brought the 
body of the brave old man to town, and buried him with becoming obsequies 
in the military burying-ground. His stricken widow and her children deter- 
mined to return to the ' claim ' in Minnesota, which they did, and are there 
at this present time. 

" It is for her benefit — to assist her in meeting the severe struggle of life, 
deprived as she is of the manly hand and strong arm on which she was wont 
to rely, to assist her in the proper education of her children — that this book 
has been printed. I do not know that it will ever return what it cost, but I 
trust it will, and hope it will supply a fund for many years to come, to fill 
the purse that the energy and industry of him who was so cruelly snatched 
away from her was wont to fill. 

" She now lives upon the shores of Lake Darling, in Minnesota, while the 
remains of her noble husband lie away down here in the soil of Missouri. 
It is my earnest wish to disinter the body, provide it with a suitable coffin, 
and send it up to her, but embarrassments which have come upon me from 
being obliged to give up the farm, and losses in business, have put it entirely 
out of my power to do so at present; and if, therefore, after reading the 
story of the gallant, kind-hearted, true old man, any one should feel disposed 
to enclose me a contribution for that purpose, however small, it will be duly 
acknowledged and appreciated. 

" ' Biting Betty ' was carried off" by the party who committed the murder, 
as was every other thing of value in my house ; but as the rifle was a very 
heavy one, it is thought that it was left somewhere in the State, and if it can 
be recovered and sent to me, a large reward will be paid for it." 

It is not to depreciate the poem if we say that there is nothing in it 
more touching than this simple story, and nothing equal in literary 
excellence to these pages. The same qualities that distinguish the 
author's prose are manifest also in his verse, but they are encumbered 
by the difficulties attendant on verse-writing, and marred by defects 
of taste. The poem is always best in those passages which approach 
the prose in directness of intention and closeness to nature, — in those 
which depend more upon character, sensibility, and love of nature, 
than on those which involve the effort of imagination or attempt ideal- 
ization. 

In the descriptions of scenery, of the varieties of frontier life, its 
hardships, its pleasures, its toils, and its merry-makings, and in passages 
of simple, domestic, or patriotic feeling, there is often unusual felicity, 
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truth, and sweetness. But when the author wanders into the regions 
of spiritualism, mysticism, and sentimentalism his genius fails, and his 
poem reminds us in its boundless flatness of one of his own "Western 
prairies. 

But there are parts of the poem so fresh, so animated, so picturesque, 
that they stand out in distinct relief from the dull mass of faded and 
repetitive poetry of which our American semi-cultivation furnishes such 
a superabundant supply. 

Here, for instance, is a picture of a house-raising in Minnesota : — 

" In the wild and windy forest how the cheerful axes rung ! 
While old Autumn on the choppers golden showers thickly flung. 

All the settlers had assembled, sturdy, brown, broad-handed band, 

With their axes on their shoulders, come to lend a helping hand 

In the rearing of a dwelling for the stranger just arrived, 

Vowing they would never leave him till his family were hived! 

Chopping down and nicely hewing, smooth and thin, the forest-trees, 

Sawing, riving, shaving shingles, all were busier than bees ! 

Bossed by Uncle Andreas Darling, day by day the dwelling grew 

'Neath that busy band of workers, while their jokes like arrows flew ; 

Trowels scraped and hammers rattled, axes glimmered in the sun ; 

Roofed and plastered, floored and windowed, Richard's house at last was done. 

'Now then, boys,' said Uncle Darling, 'many helpers make work light; 

Let ns move in all this plunder, then we'll have a jig to-night!' 

Chairs and tables, bales and boxes, from the wagons were unbound, 

Beds put up, and in the mean time two young men were sent around 

To invite the girls, and hire, if they could, old Jim McBride, 

Who was a most splendid fiddler, and a jolly chap beside ! " — pp. 28-30. 

The description of the feast that followed the " raising " is Homeric 
even though Epicurus is turned into a divinity. 

" In a grove of sugar-maples Esther spread the repast out. 
What a sight for Epicurus, if that god had been about ! 
Blue-winged teals and royal mallards, fed upon wild-celery beds, 
Black ducks, marsh-hens, juicy widgeons, fat and savory crimson-heads, 
Plump wild geese and golden pheasants, prairie chickens, young and sweet, 
Richly dressed and brownly roasted, more than fifty men could eat! 
Broad black bass and mammoth pickerel, stuffed with highly-seasoned paste, 
I'ike and trout, all poured with sauces, cooked to suit the daintiest taste, 
Haunches of the tenderest ven'son, juicy sirloins of the bear, 
Steaks of elk, and steaming pot-pies filled with buttery grouse were there ! 
Berries stewed to crimson sauces, vegetables of every kind, 
Flaky biscuit, golden butter, — really, the bewildered mind 
Shrinks from the enumeration of the many viands there, 
Grows confused and lost in wonder at this princely bill of fare ! " — pp. 31, 32. 

We must end our citations with a pleasant summer scene. 
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" 'T was an early July morning, fresh and cool the dew-drops hung, 
Bending down the heavy meadow-grass, where scythe-stones gayly rung, 
And sturdy brown-armed mowers laid the wild thick harvest low, 
With such ease and grace of motion that it seemed but play to mow ! 
With an even stroke the mowers swung their scythes at easy pace, 
Till at length some boastful whetstone rang a challenge for a race ! 
With firm lip and swelling muscles grandly swayed each lithe form then, 
And the merest boys among them stoutly played the part of men. 
Uncle Darling, from the centre — with wide swarth and forward tread — 
One by one cut round the mowers, till he came far out ahead 
And, with rollicking good nature, wiped the sweat from off his face, 
Slyly asking if the ' chap was lost that started that 'ar race "!'" — pp. 128, 129. 



18. — The History of Usury from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time, together with a Brief Statement of General Principles concern- 
ing the Conflict of Laws in different States and Countries, and an 
Examination into the Policy of Laws on Usury and their Effect on 
Commerce. By J. B. C. Murray. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. 158. 

This is a useful book. Mr. Murray's style is clear, and his volume 
is furnished with abundant references and a good index. The author 
traces the history of usury through the various modifications of opinion 
concerning its morality, and through the various changes of laws of 
prohibition and permission. He is generally accurate in his statements, 
and tolerably thorough in his treatment of the subject. He has, how- 
ever, omitted to notice the fact, that in 1854 a law was passed by Par- 
liament, and received the royal sanction, repealing all former British 
acts imposing penalties for usury excepting such as relate to pawn- 
brokers. 

In America, California is the only State which has abolished penal- 
ties for usury, — an act of 1850 fixing the legal rate of interest at ten 
per cent, but permitting contracts to be made at any other rate agreed 
on by the parties. The other States limit the rate by statute. 

It is strange that, after the ample discussion the subject has received, 
and the injury which results to a community from interference with the 
natural laws that regulate the value of money, as of other things, has 
been clearly shown, persons not wanting in intelligence should still be 
found in favor of the maintenance of laws which attempt to fix the rate 
to be paid for the use of money. Such laws in a commercial commu- 
nity are so constantly violated that they serve to weaken that spirit of 
obedience to law as law which is one of the safeguards of free political 
societies. 



